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Between Peace and War: 


The Quest for Disarmament 


Statement by a Disarmament Study Group of the 


International Peace Research Association* 


I. The historical stage 


1. A world armed. Three decades after World 
War II, man is again armed to the teeth with 
armaments reaching levels unequalled in history. 
The very order of magnitude has changed to 
such an extent as to elude any comparison with 
the past. The arms race is in both conventional 
and nuclear weapons, in quantities and qualities, 
horizontally and vertically. Conventional weapons 
— land, sea and air — revolutionized by the most 
advanced technology have acquired immense de- 
structive potential. At the same time, nuclear 
arms, long thought of as a deterrence weapon 
only, and unimaginable in full-scale resort, have 
not only been stockpiled in absurd quantities 
but have also been refined and streamlined for 
ready use. A shift has occurred from simple 
usability — always built into nuclear weapons 
— to advanced technological design and improved 
operational efficiency. Holocaust is becoming 
feasible. Literature on strategy, and also official 
pronouncements, now concede the possibility of 
an ‘exchange’ of nuclear blows and ‘limited’ nu- 
clear wars. The polemics around these scenarios 
have flared up particularly since US Secretary of 
Defense James Schlesinger confirmed in January 
1974 that the United States had actually adopted 
a counterforee posture, which meant a ‘flexible’ 
strategic nuclear option that would tend to legiti- 
mize ‘surgical nuclear strikes’. Thus, while efforts 


* Members: Ulrich Albrecht, FRG; Asbjorn Eide, 
Norway; Sverre Lodgaard, Norway; Dieter Seng- 
haas, FRG; Marck Thee, Norway; Sergiu Verona, 
Romania; Raimo Vayrynen, Finland. 


Note: The Study Group intends to publish a com- 
plete set of papers with individual responsibility for 
particular presentations. The present statement is 
based on the work of the Group as a whole. It does 
not therefore contain all the views expressed by 
individual members of the Group on specific points. 


at disarmament have produced little result, an un- 
precedented ‘take-off? in the perfection and 
sophistication of novel deadly weapons has taken 
place instead. It is difficult to imagine how peace 
can be built on such realities. With the abun- 
dance of crises and conflict that exists in the 
contemporary world, there is very real cause for 
concern and alarm. 


2. Nuclear momentum. There is a particular 
danger in the growing momentum of nuclear 
armaments and proliferation. In 1974/75 all of 
the great powers have continued and indeed 
intensified their nuclear testing: the United 
States, the Soviet Union and Great Britain, un- 
derground, while China and France have ex- 
ploded nuclear devices in the atmosphere. More- 
over, in May 1974, India, one of the poorest of 
the underdeveloped nations, joined the nuclear 
club when exploding its nuclear device. Three 
months later the United States and the Soviet 
Union signed a treaty ensuring the continuation 
of underground nuclear tests, albeit limited to a 
150 kiloton threshold (sect. 18), bearing testi- 
mony to the superpowers’ weapon-development 
orientation as well as to the permanency of the 
design for the unforeseeable future. This trend 
received further confirmation in the SALT II 
negotiations as expressed in the Ford-Brezhnev 
Vladivostok accord of November 1974 based 
on an upward parity ceiling in strategic missiles 
and a free for all race in qualitative nuclear 
weapon improvements up to 1985. Admittedly, 
any strategical dialogue between the United 
States and the Soviet Union may also contain 
hope for political accommodation, thus blunting 
the edge of the military options. We should, 
however, join the ‘deep concern’ expressed by 
the UN General Assembly resolution on the limi- 
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tation of strategic nuclear-weapon systems of 9 
December 1974, in which the Soviet Union and 
the United States are urged ‘to broaden the scope 
and accelerate the pace’ of their talks so as soon 
to reach agreement ‘on important qualitative li- 
mitations and substantial reductions of their 
strategic nuclear-weapon systems’. 


3. Nuclear proliferation. Following the spread 
of nuclear power and technology, and also be- 
cause of political pressures, the restraints and 
barriers which have been containing nuclear 
weapon proliferation are progressively crumbling. 
As evidenced by the May 1975 Geneva Review 
Conference of the Trcaty on the Non-Prolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons — efforts are being 
made to strengthen the régime of non-prolifera- 
tion. Yet some developments are disquieting, 
particularly the acceleration of nuclear techno- 
logy proliferation induced by the energy crisis. 
Intertwined with the Middle East tension, the 
oil tangle prompted a rush for arms and nuclear 
know-how, with the great powers demonstrating 
an inordinate eagerness to trade nuclear techno- 
logy to anyone who would pay the price, if pos- 
sible in oil, or would play their political game. 
If not checked in time, nuclear weapon prolifera- 
tion tends to move dangerously near to areas 
of acute local conflict, in both the Middle East 
and the Indian subcontinent. At the moment 
about a dozen nations with near-nuclear capabili- 
ties, the so-called threshold countries, are wait- 
ing in the queue for the occasion to join the 
nuclear club. There is a general feeling that 
nuclear proliferation is drifting perilously, and 
nucleat arms may soon be out of control. 


4. Nuclear arsenals. The consecutive post-World 
War II stages of nuclear weapon development 
have been marked first by a quantitative escala- 
tion in the explosive power of the bomb, and 
then by a move subsequently to qualitative im- 
provements. Greater attention has been paid in 
recent years to the compression of yields in smal- 
ler bombs in order to make them more effective 
and operational. The largest World War II 
bomb, the pre-nuclear ‘blockbuster’ with an 
explosive power of ten tons of TNT, was out- 
ranked by the Hiroshima bomb, the first atomic 


weapon, by a yield of 15 kilotons, ie. 15 
thousand tons of TNT, followed by nuclear 
watheads with an explosive power of, counted 
in megatons, millions of tons of TNT. This is 
an impressive escalation in the order of magni- 
tude. The dry figures simply escape human 
comprehension. It is suffice to recall that the 
total explosive power of all the bombs drop- 
ped by the United States on Germany and 
Japan in World War II was two megatons, 
while one single strategic warhead now in the 
possession of any of the superpowers may well 
have an explosive power 10-15 times greater. 
It was perhaps an awareness of the horror and 
the uncertainties involved in the use of such 
weapons, as well as the pursuit by the military 
of manageable and expedient arms, that has led 
military research and development to supple- 
ment the huge bombs with smaller nuclear war- 
heads. Actually, according to military calcula- 
tions, three small warheads of a 0.2 megaton 
size, as installed in MIRV’ed (multiple indepen- 
dently targeted re-entry vessels) missiles, have 
a similar hard target destruction potential as a 
heavy 20 megaton warhead of the older type. 
Thus, today, the number of smaller tactical 
nuclear weapons in the arsenals of the great 
powers surpasses many times the number of 
heavy strategical nuclear warheads. Estimates 
for the United States put its arsenal alone at 
8,500 strategic and 22,000 tactical nuclear 
weapons. Taken together, the five nuclear 
powers’ accumulation of many tens of thousands 
of strategical and tactical nuclear bombs, mea- 
sured in a continuum from the sub-kiloton range 
to tens of megatons, means that their cumulative 
explosive power surpasses, by over one million 
times, the yield of the Hiroshima bomb. Tens 
of tons of TNT are now earmarked for each 
human being on earth. These figures defy imagin- 
ation. 


5. Security imbalance. Mankind is actually living 
on a nuclear powder keg big enough to wipe 
out the human species many times over, the 
number of nuclear warheads exceeding any pos- 
sible targets a multiple times. A substantial 
proportion of these weapons is deployed in or 
targeted on Europe. The stockpile of nuclear 


warheads in Central Europe alone is estimated 
to total about 7,000-10,000 American and 3,500 
—5,000 Soviet bombs. The most frightening as- 
pect of this nuclear build-up is the fact that it 
grew in such an erratic manner, as a spin-off of 
technological advancement and cold-war anxie- 
ties, without prior general planning and effect 
considerations. Options were almost left to co- 
incidence, with any convincing strategic justi- 
fication or coherent doctrine for the use of 
these weapons still nonexistent. Actually, even 
the most extreme deterrence theories could. not 
produce a rationale for these grotesque excessive 
amounts of explosive power. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that, instead of providing security, these 
weapons actually made the world more insecure 
than ever. 


6. Détente with armaments. One could try and 
seek consolation in the atmosphere of détente 
which followed the cold-war fallacies. But arma- 
ments continue unabated, parallelly and despite 
détente. Restraints in words and gestures have 
not produced restraints in deeds. It is at least 
startling and demanding of explanation that the 
same military-political elites are engaged in pro- 
pagating détente and are at the same time actu- 
ally fostering the arms race. Certainly, men con- 
cerned with peace and the survival of mankind 
cannot but be deeply disturbed. There are limits 
to how far the great powers can develop rela- 
tions of partnership and cooperation when at 
the same time they threaten each other with 
ever more sophisticated weapons of massive 
destruction. An awareness of the incompatibili- 
ties and inconsistencies of the situation is gener- 
ally felt, not least in the capitals of the great 
powers. The UN General Assembly, in its 9 
December 1974 resolution on strategic arms 
rivalry, cited statements to this effect by the 
US Secretary of State and the Foreign Minister 
of the Soviet Union in their addresses to the 
General Assembly on 23 September 1974 and 24 
September 1974, respectively. US Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger stated: 


The world has dealt with nuclear weapons as if 
restraint were automatic, The very awesomeness 
has chained those weapons for almost three decades; 


their sophistication and expense have helped to keep 
constant for a decade the number of states which 
possess them. Now, as was quite foreseeable, politi- 
cal inhibitions are in danger of crumbling. Nuclear 
catastrophe looms more plausible, whether through 
design or miscalculation, accident, theft or black- 
mail. 


Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
stated: 


Stable and lasting peace is incompatible with 
the arms race. They are antipodes. One cannot seri- 
ously think of eliminating the threat of war while at 
the same time increasing military budgets and end- 
lessly building up armaments. 


Détente must therefore be made more mean- 
ingful. We strongly wish that it should prevail 
contributing to a political transformation which 
would halt armaments. One of the great lessons 
of the post-World War II period is that reliance 
on armaments for strategic or political gains 
more often than not fails. It clashes with chang- 
ed sucio-political constellations on all the con- 
tinents. The more so, a basic reappraisal of 
disarmament issues is both vital and imperative. 


If. State and dynamics of armaments 


1. The armaments establishment. Precise data on 
armaments are seldom available. Kept generally 
in greater or lesser secrecy, as an element of 
power relations and domination structures, arma- 
ment figures tend to evade free research. Some 
countries do not reveal arms expenditures at all 
(e.g. China), others provide fragmentary or mis- 
leading figures only, and, as a rule, published 
data is calculated rather for deception than in- 
formation-sharing. Toilsome studies and inferen- 
tial valuations are then required to obtain near- 
real estimates. In reality, not only within the 
big powers but in a great number of nations, the 
armament establishment and its derivatives, sym- 
bolized by the military-industrial-bureaucratic 
and technological complex, have gained enorm- 
ous power. They tend to pervade many sectors 
of productive and public life eating up substan- 
tial parts of national budgets and outputs. Ar- 
maments have become closely tied with economy 
through the so-called ‘military-industrial com- 
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plex’; the armaments establishment has won a 
mighty position in science and _ technology 
through military research and development; and, 
by sheer centrality in nation-states politics, ar- 
maments tend to cast an ominous shade on too 
many aspects of a citizen’s life. A waste in re- 
sources goes hand in hand with an institutionali- 
zation of machinery and dynamics, which in 
history has so often led to war and destruction. 


8. Military spending. World military expendi- 
tures, according to reliable estimates, have reached 
(beginning of the seventies) a total exceed- 
ing $200 billion yearly, at 1970 rates, or $220 
billion at 1974 rates.* Thus, actual world mili- 
tary spending is about equal to the total national 
income of more than a billion people in the 
developing countries of South Asia, the Far 
East and Africa. The bulk of these expenditures 
— 82 per cent in 1973 — is shared by NATO 
(47 per cent) and the Warsaw Pact nations (35 
per cent), with China incurring about 5 per 
cent. Despite some intermittent fluctuations, 
military budgets are on a constant upgrade. The 
US 1976 defence budget has just been fixed at 
a total of $104.7 billion, i.e. $15.7 billion above 
the 1975 budget, only part of this increase is 
accountable to inflation. From the beginning of 
the sixties up to 1973 — a period of intensive 
disarmament negotiations — world military ex- 
penditures increased by $78 billion in constant 
prices, i.e. by approximately 60 per cent, the 
NATO countries showing a rise of 21 per cent, 
the Warsaw Pact countries of 100 per cent, and 
China an estimated 400 per cent increase. The 
world is now devoting to military purposes an 
amount of resources which exceeds the total glo- 
bal output at the beginning of this century. In 
comparison to the period before World War I, 
military expenditures since World War II have 
risen about twice as fast as the world’s output, 
and will reach in the course of this century a 
twentyfold increase in invested resources, and 
will have trebled in constant prices since 1948. 
Global military expenditures are now fluctuating 


* The SIPRI figures for 1973 are $207 and $222 


billion, respectively; the corresponding ACDA fig- 
ures are $242 and $270 billion, respectively. 
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at around 614-7 per cent of the world’s Gross 
National Product (GNP). The military establish- 
ment tends to introduce a practice of exacting 
fixed GNP shares for defence budgets. This, 
then, parallel to the growth of economy, ensures 
continually rising military budgets. If the pres- 
ent GNP share devoted to armaments remains 
unchanged, by 1980 world military spending 
could reach a total of $360 billion at 1970 rates, 
and by the early years of the next century the 
world will be devoting to military uses a quan- 
tum of resources equal to the present whole 
world’s actual output — provided nuclear holo- 
caust does not in the meantime play havoc with 
our globe. 


9. Socio-economic consequences. The world can- 
not possibly continue in this aberrant way if it 
cares about the fate of mankind and, above all, 
if it wants to tackle effectively and solve the 
presently critical problems of poverty, hunger, 
pollution and diminution of resources. It cannot 
cope with these issues while squandering such 
huge parts of its output and resources for un- 
productive and pernicious purposes. It cannot 
establish lasting peace and satisfy basic human 
needs while multiplying means of violence and 
destruction. Armaments absorb vital parts of 
material resources and human skill which could 
and should be used for the betterment of the 
human condition, both in the developing and in 
the developed worlds, first of all to close the 
conflict-laden gap between rich and poor nations. 
If the idea of a new, just, international order is 
to have more import than merely empty words, 
then, by necessity, it must be tied to the vision 
of a disarmed world. Global military expendi- 
tures surpass some thirty times the resources 
devoted to official development assistance by the 
industrially advanced nations. Only one per cent 
of world military spending diverted to develop- 
ment aid would increase this assistance by near- 
ly 20-25 per cent at actual rates. Besides, arma- 
ment spending has also had a definite inflationary 
effect. Unproductive investments of such magni- 
tude as present-day armaments cannot go un- 
punished. Huge funds are put into circulation in 
salaries and other resources, but no utilities are 
produced which this money can buy. The result 


is a depreciation of the currency. Another essen- 
tial aspect of armaments is the exhaustion of 
natural resources by military machineries. As far 
as some primary minerals and raw materials are 
concerned, e.g. bauxite, copper, lead, zinc, nickel, 
ctc., statistics indicate a diversion for military 
purposes exceeding in many cases 10 per cent 
of total consumption. So, the economic, social 
and political consequences of armatnents have a 
crucial impact on society. A move towards dis- 
armament could reverse trends by fostering de- 
velopment, reviving international trade, helping 
to solve many social issues, improving interna- 
tional relations, and enhancing prospects for dé- 
tente and peace. The longer we hesitate with 
disarmament measures, the greater our predica- 
ment and more intractable the problems we may 
face. 


10. Third World armaments. The armaments 
fever has become a worldwide phenomenon and 
has spread to almost all the nations of the 
Third World. Developing countries show a 
steadily mounting increase in military spending, 
military manpower and military procurements. 
The Third World, China excluded, accounts for 
7-9 per cent of world military expenditures, 
some 20 billion dollars annually at 1974 rates; 
nearly three times the level of official foreign 
development assistance. Most of the Third 
World’s weapons come from the developed 
countries, 90 per cent of the supplies emanating 
from the big powers, 65-70 per cent from the 
United States and the Soviet Union, and 20-25 
per cent from France and Great Britain. Arms 
spending in the developing countries increased 
in the sixties at a rate three times as high as 
in the developed countries, half of the expend- 
itures occurring in the Middle East and Far 
East. The huge purchases of arms by oil-rich 
countries in 1974 and 1975 accentuated this 
trend even more, the main exporters being the 
United States followed by the Soviet Union, 
France and others. A dozen Third World na- 
tions are spending over 10 per cent of their total 
output for military purposes. Large sums are 
appropriated for the maintenance of armed for- 
ces. Of the world’s armed forces personnel 


(totalling 25 million), 40-50 per cent are to be 
found in developing countries, a proportion 5—6 
times higher than their share in world military 
spending. This does not include China, which 
supports an army of about 4 million soldiers. In 
the decade 1963-73 armed forces in Africa and 
the Near East increased by 100 per cent, in 
East Asia by 50 per cent, and in South Asia by 
40 per cent. The armaments dynamics in the 
Third World reflects an active involvement of 
the great powers lavishly supplying the weapons, 
as well as a mounting process of militarization 
in many of the states in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. The consequences are disastrous, the 
weight of the burden incomparably higher than 
in the rich world. Armaments and militariza- 
tion have contributed to shift development priori- 
ties, to weaken and stifle economic growth, to 
strengthen conservative and reactionary forces, 
to erode democratic trends, and to check pro- 
gressive socio-political change. 


11. Merchants of death. Closely related to arma- 
ments in the Third World are the activities of 
the ‘merchants of death’, the powers steering 
world arms trade. Once mainly in private hands, 
arms sales were taken over after World War II 
by governments. Private firms and multina- 
tionals in the Western world can still draw 
profits from the production and transfer of 
weapons. However, international arms trade 
deals are now almost exclusively controlled and 
promoted by governments, East and West. Wea- 
pon exports can serve different purposes. To a 
large extent they ate part of the traditional great 
power political and diplomatic game — an instru- 
ment of foreign policy and imperialist expan- 
sion. They may aid neocolonialist penetration 
and domination, dependence on weapons aid 
spare parts being one of the most ingenious 
ways of tightening patronage. But there are also 
purely economic, profit-maximalization or de- 
fence-political reasons behind some of the arms 
exports. This concerns the secondary powers 
in particular. For countries like France or 
Great Britain arms deals are a rather cynical 
way of earning foreign currency, easing pressures 
on the labour market, and sustaining a costly 


armaments industry, especially the extravagant 
military research and development. Seen from 
the perspective of the developing nations, some 
weapon procurements may serve legitimate de- 
fence purposes. Yet the growing Third World 
arms build-up in recent years indicates rather 
that the bulk of these weapons serves to fuel 
and perpetuate conflict (as in the case of simul- 
tancous deliveries to opposing parties in the 
Middle East, the Indian subcontinent, Africa and 
Latin America), and to uphold foreign interests. 
To some degree, they also bolster repressive 
violence inside the Third World nations in the 
interests of ruling elites and more or less authori- 
tarian regimes. As a rule, the lion’s share of 
weapon deliveries to the Third World falls into 
the hands of conservative and reactionary re- 
gimes. — Commercial exports of major weapons 
to Third World countries have doubled in the 
period 1963-1973, reaching in 1973 a total of 
$2.71 billion at constant 1973 prices (SIPRI 
valuation). If deliveries under grants are added, 
arms exports to the developing countries have 
more than trebled in 1963-73, amounting in 
1973 to $7.3 billion at constant 1972 rates 
(ACDA estimates). There was an especially sharp 
rise in arms exports in the wake of the 1973 
Middle East war and the leap in oil prices. The 
mid-1975 estimate indicated an annual level of 
arms sales reaching 18 billion dollars. Iran 
alone has ordered weapons totalling approxi- 
mately $8—10 billion in 1974/75, while France’s 
arms export in 1974 grew to about $3 billion 
— approximately six times the level of 1973 or 
twenty times as much as in 1963. Simultaneously 
with the rise in weapons transfers to Third 
World countries, there was also a growing proli- 
feration of most advanced conventional weapon 
technology. For example, the number of 
countries acquiring super- and _ trans-sonic air- 
craft increased from 1 in 1975 to 14 in 1965 
and 38 in 1974. Some of the Third World na- 
tions became engaged in developing their own 
arms industry, which offers additional oppor- 
tunities to arms tycoons and multinationals. The 
exploitation of wage cost differentials appears 
to attract arms producers from the industrialized 
world to an alarming extent. In cooperation with 
certain Third World governments, arms are pro- 
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duced in series both for the benefit of the host 
government and the multinational corporations, 
shaping a specific military-industrial path of 
development. As well as serving the reproduction 
of socio-political systemic models, export of 
weapon technology and joint ventures in the 
arms industry may well fulfil similar functions 
to traditional arms deals. The dismantling of 
the world arms sales network and the checking 
of this odious trade must figure prominently 
in any effort to achieve disarmament. 


12. Armament dynamics. The common explana- 
tion for mounting armaments is found in the 
action-reaction theory which presupposes an arms 
race between the great powers or local foes. Be- 
cause of the secrecy surrounding armaments and 
the uncertainties concerning the moves and in- 
tentions of the opposing party, the tendency is 
towards overreaction, a dynamics which impels 
escalation. But this widespread theory, under- 
stood as a ceaseless chain of actions and reac- 
tions, seems to offer only part of an elucidation. 
Armament dynamics seems to be rooted much 
more in internal than external forces nowadays. 
The driving forces behind armaments appear to 
a large extent to be of a selfsustained autistic 
nature. This would also explain the outwardly 
puzzling phenomenon that the arms race con- 
tinues unabated despite détente. Thus, the for- 
eign policy orientation of détente seems to clash 
with internal forces sustaining armaments. And 
by internal forces we mean not only the growing 
influence of the military-industrial complex, but 
mainly the dynamics by which armaments be- 
comes now more and more propelled by a race 
in technology, each side trying to maximize its 
capabilities independently of the responses of 
the foe. At present, the dominant feature in 
conventional and nuclear weaponry is constant 
modernization and innovation of the weapon sys- 
tems. Each side seems to act under an inner 
compulsion to probe new technological grounds 
without regard to developments in the opposing 
camp. Military research and development, as a 
rule, does not wait for reactions from the poten- 
tial enemy to its innovations but reacts rather in 
a continuous process to its own achievements, 
striving for ever higher levels of refinement of 


new weapons. As long cycles of development, 
production and deployment of new arms become 
tied up with incessant innovative pressures, the 
so-called ‘follow-on imperative’, the impact of 
armaments by the bureaucratic, economic and 
military complex is greatly reinforced. This 
dynamics acts then regardless of foreign policy 
considerations, stimulated mainly by the rhythm 
and sway of modern technology. There is there- 
fore a multiplicity of reasons, internal and exter- 
nal, underlying the contemporary arms race, and 
any strategy for disarmament, as much as focus- 
sed on relations between states, must also take 
into consideration, to an ever larger degree, 
the internal armament dynamics within nations. 


13. Military research and development. A ghost- 
like, selfperpetuating driving force behind arma- 
ments is to be found in the extensive military 
research and development (R&D) — the actual 
core and forge of qualitative weapon advance- 
ment. Military R&D around the world today 
employs an army of about 400,000 scientists and 
engineers absorbing 20-25 billion dollars annu- 
ally at 1973 rates, about half of all funds de- 
voted by all nations to scientific research and 
technological development — an enormous waste 
of talents and resources. Every fourth scientist 
and engineer actually serves the military estab- 
lishment, bent to improve and modernize exist- 
ing weaponry as well as to invent new weapons 
systems. The cancerous growth of military R&D 
in the post-World War II period, with the 
United States as its pacemaker, reflects the shift 
in the arms race from horizontal competition 
in quantity to a vertical race in quality, in both 
conventional and nuclear weapons. Nowadays 
the race is for greater weapon perfection in 
range, speed, accuracy, intensity, penetrability 
and automation. It upholds ever higher sophisti- 
cation and destructiveness of modern arms. Spe- 
cial priority is given to precision guided muni- 
tions (PGM) in conventional and nuclear, and in 
tactical and strategical weapons. In the conven- 
tional field, out of the testing grounds in Indo- 
china and the Middle East has come a ‘quiet 
revolution’ in modern warfare. New generations 
of planes, helicopter gunships and bombs have 


been developed. Modern bomb technology has 
reached new frontiers, introducing a variety of 
novel electronic tools, guided projectiles, sensors, 
and computer techniques, as well as a diverse 
assortment of anti-personnel fragmentation 
bombs and other types of highly devastating 
concussion bombs. Most of all, military laser 
techniques, linked first to the ‘smart’ bombs, 
but with considerable potential in other fields, 
inter alia, in the production of nuclear weapons, 
have seen the light of day. Simultaneously, a 
broad range of incendiary and chemical weapons 
have been tried and developed. Improved tools 
have produced refined conventional war scenar- 
ios. New concepts of ‘remote control’, ‘auto- 
mated battlefield’, ‘clean’ enemy annihilation, 
and materiel-intensive warfare have entered the 
military vocabulary. At the same time, vertical- 
qualitative breakthroughs have been reported in 
tactical and strategical nuclear weapons. The 
notorious MIRVs — multiple independently 
targeted re-entry vessels — have been joined by 
MARVs — manoeuvrable re-entry vessels — lead- 
ing to a much improved accuracy, better perfor- 
mance and exploitation of nuclear missiles and 
warheads. Paralleily, new kinds of ‘miniature’ 
nuclear arms, the so-called ‘mini-nukes’, combin- 
ing lower explosive power with extreme pre- 
cision of targeting, and possibly lower radiation, 
have also been developed. Their special weight 
is in a military effort to eliminate the thres- 
hold between nuclear and conventional weapons. 
Though the United States gave assurances that 
it would not interpret mini-nukes as conven- 
tional weapons, their development is continuing. 
All these technological advances produced by 
military R&D have introduced new dimensions 
to the art of warfare and have brightened the 
vision of military strategists. The result has been 
a tendency to revise traditional strategic think- 
ing and to weaken inhibitions against the use 
of arms of mass destruction, including nuclear 
arms. With new strategic vistas and new weap- 
ons systems at hand, military planners are 
pressing for ever more refined arms. At the 
same time, at the political end, the keenness 
of the military to acquire new weapons has 
been matched by a revised inclination to use 
the accumulated advanced arsenals to, sustain 
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the diplomatic game. In this way, military R&D 
has contributed decisively to the reinforcement 
of the armaments dynamics. No disarmament 
strategy can possibly succeed without taking in- 
to account the crucial role of military R&D in 
the arms race, without trying to find ways and 
means to bring it under control and eventually 
convert for peaceful purposes. 


14. Socio-political spin-off effects of great-power 
monopoly in military R&D. The lead in military 
R&D is in the hands of the two superpowers, 
the United States and the Soviet Union, who 
account for some 85 per cent of spending in 
this domain, the United States leading with 50 
per cent and the Soviet Union accruing some 
35 per cent. The near-monopoly over modern 
military technology has had far-reaching spin- 
off effects in the economic field and also inter- 
national relations. In a world marked by a grow- 
ing gap between the rich and the poor, the big 
and the small nations, predominance in crucial 
technology tends to contribute critically to the 
constant shift in power, know-how and econo- 
mic opportunities in favour of the big and the 
rich. It serves to reinforce existing global domi- 
nation structures and to sharpen elements of 
conflict. Seen in the context of the energy crisis 
and the race for new sources of raw materials, 
the great power lead in modern technology also 
means a controlling position in new techno- 
logical ventures for the exploration and exploita- 
tion of the sea-bed and ocean-floor, for the in- 
dustrial use of nuclear energy, and for the use 
of space research and satellite techniques for 
intelligence purposes, the location of new raw 
material deposits and improved forest and agri- 
cultural management. An ostensible side-effect 
of armaments, the race in technology tends to 
contribute substantially to international socio- 
political and economical polarization, structural 
violence and disruption of world cooperative 
opportunities. 


Ill. Disarmament negotiations 
15. Myth and reality. Despite the rising curve 
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of armaments, public anxiety about their pos- 
sible consequences seems to have subsided in 
recent years. Since the signing of the Partial 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty in 1963 and of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty in 1968, the 
world has built up a sense of false security be- 
lieving that nuclear weapons are under firm 
control, and that further disarmament negotia- 
tions will produce peace and safety. The im- 
pression of a movement towards arms reduc- 
tion has been strengthened by euphorics and 
thetorics of détente, by a number of arms con- 
trol agreements, and by the proliferation of 
foras for disarmament negotiations. Talks and 
discussions on disarmament are now taking 
place in the United Nations, at the special 
Geneva Conference on Disarmament, at the 
Vienna meetings on mutual balanced force re- 
duction in Europe (MFR), in gatherings of the 
European Security Conference, at the Red Cross 
Diplomatic Conference on Humanitarian Laws 
in Armed Conflicts, and bilaterally between 
the United States and the Soviet Union at the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT). A 
movement is growing for convening a World 
Disarmament Conference. All the same, and 
multiple UN resolutions calling for disarma- 
ment notwithstanding, no single effective wea- 
pon has been destroyed, no gun and no missile, 
as a result of disarmament negotiations. Appear- 
ances clash with the reality of a rush-in one 
direction only — a world with arms more abun- 
dant and forceful. 


16. General and complete disarmament aband- 
oned. After years of arduous negotiations and 
the signing of several arms control agreements, 
we have come to realize that very little has been 
achieved. Not only is there no disarmament, but 
while negotiations continue, new generations of 
weapons, conventional and nuclear, are leaving 
the production line. Events have to be seen in 
the light of the progressive erosion and failure 
of disarmament talks. The evolution since the 
start of the Geneva Disarmament Conference 
in 1962 has been characterized by a gradual 
reductionism and thinning out of the very con- 
cept of disarmament. The initial idea, inscribed 


in the 1963 Partial Test Ban Treaty, of ‘the 
speediest possible achievement of an agree- 
ment on general and complete disarmament’ has 
been discreetly abandoned and replaced by the 
concept of partial measures and the notion of 
arms control, i.e. controlling the very advance 
in armaments. Thus, disarmament negotiations 
have been transformed into a forum for arma- 
ments rationaliza:ion and legalization. The aim 
of reducing military potential has been super- 
seded by efforts to ‘stabilize’ the military en- 
vironment and to balance military potentials. 
The outcome has been a steady rise in arma- 
ments, with military expenditures nearly doubl- 
ing in the fifteen-year period since the start of 
the disarmament negotiations. 


17. Non-armament agreements. One of the ap- 
proaches adopted in disarmament negotiations 
has been to conclude so-called ‘non-armameni 
agreements’. The focus has been on areas far 
outside the actual arms race, of little utility 
and interest for the military, such as the Antarc- 
tic, outer space and the sea-bed. Four multi- 
lateral agreements of this kind has been signed: 
(a) the Antarctic Treaty of 1959 which prohibits 
all military activity in the Antarctic area, (b) the 
Outer Space Treaty of 1967 which prohibits all 
military activity in outer space, including the 
moon and all the celestial bodies, (c) the Treaty 
of Tlatelolco of 1967 which prohibits nuclear 
weapons in Latin America (with Brazil, Argen- 
tina and Chile still outside the treaty), and (d) 
the Sea-Bed Treaty of 1972 which prohibits 
the emplacement of nuclear weapons and other 
weapons for mass destruction on ocean floor 
or subsoil thereof. To be sure, all these ac- 
cords have been in themselves positive steps. 
But concretely, they have not been disarmament 
measures in a strict sense. They have dealt with 
peripheral regions to which most military strateg- 
ists do not attach importance, and the potential 
use of which does not offer any material military 
advantage in the arms race. At the same time, 
such moves tend to sustain the impression of 
progress in armaments. The case of the Sea- 
Bed Treaty may serve as a good example. No 
power ever seriously contemplated installing 
fixed nuclear weapon systems on the sea-bed. 


But while declaring the sea-bed as nuclear-free, 
the treaty did not impose any restrictions on 
military activities in the oceans and the deep 
seas, including the deployment of nuclear sub- 
marines and vessels equipped with the most 
modern weapons of mass destruction. The 
treaty is thus limited to grounds which military 
authorities do not consider vital to their strategy. 
It represents a non-armament measure, good 
and fine as a gesture, but actually distracting at- 
tention from real disarmament needs. 


18. Partial measures: the test ban. Next to non- 
armaments agreements stands the partial mea- 
sures approach built into most of the recent 
arms control accords. The actual method consists 
in imposing restrictions in fields of low military 
value, or in a limited part of an environment, 
or dealing with obsolete weapons — while at 
the same time giving the military a free hand in 
areas of prime usefulness for weapon develop- 
ment. Loopholes are established in the accords 
to render them ineffective and harmless as far 
as armaments are concerned. They become pure- 
ly cosmetics. The classic example here is the 
1963 Partial Test Ban Treaty. The agreement 
bans tests in the atmosphere, in outer space and 
under water. It thus imposes limitations which 
reflect world public opinion anxieties about the 
harmful effects of nuclear radiation and fall- 
out. In fact, it was the first international agree- 
ment protecting the human environment. Yet, 
simultaneously, the treaty left to the nuclear 
powers full freedom to, further develop nuclear 
weapons by underground tests. True, in the 
preamble to the treaty the nuclear powers com- 
mitted themselves to ‘the speediest possible 
achievement of ai agreement on general and 
complete disarmament... which would put an 
end to the armaments race and eliminate the 
incentive to the production and testing of all 
kinds of weapons, including nuclear weapons’. 
Yet this pledge has remained a dead letter. Since 
1963, nuclear testing has increased in intensity 
changing only the environment; it has moved 
from testing in the atmosphere to testing in the 
underground. Published data show that between 
1945 and 1963, a period of eighteen years, the 
nuclear powers have conducted 477 weapon tests 
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— 279 in the atmosphere and 98 underground. 
But between 1963 and 1973, a period of ten 
years, they exploded 457 nuclear devices, 48 
of which, conducted by China and France, were 
still in the atmosphere. Thus, in relation to the 
period before the conclusion of the Partial Test 
Ban Treaty, nuclear weapon testing accelerated 
by a ratio of nearly 60 per cent. Nuclear weapon 
development has gone ahead while the Partial 
Test Ban Treaty has served to weaken public 
opinion resentments against further testing. 


19. The Threshold Treaty. The Partial Test 
Ban Treaty received a kind of ‘revived’ exten- 
sion in the 1974 US-Soviet Treaty on the Limi- 
tation of Underground Nuclear Weapon Tests, 
known as the Threshold Treaty. Its main clause 
stipulates that the United States and the Soviet 
Union ‘undertake to prohibit, to prevent, and to 
carry out any underground nuclear weapon test 
having a yield exceeding 150 kilotons at any 
place under its jurisdiction or control, begin- 
ning March 31, 1976’. This provision there- 
fore restricts future US and Soviet tests, as from 
spring 1976, to the size of ten Hiroshima bombs. 
But the fact of the matter is that this accord 
still does not impose real restraints for further 
nuclear weapon development. It reflects only 
changed preferences in the assortment of nuclear 
arms and adaptation to higher testing techniques. 
It has been noted that in the years 1969-73, 
only 7 per cent of the American and about 10 
per cent of the Soviet nuclear tests were stron- 
ger than 150 kt. This corresponded to the shift 
in nuclear armaments from quantity to quality, 
from the heavy megatonnage warheads towards 
the smaller operative bombs. On the other hand, 
modern nuclear technology has no difficulty now 
in relating ‘model’ tests of lower yield to devices 
of larger yield. The Threshold Treaty is there- 
fore no impediment to further nuclear weapon 
development; it can be taken rather as another 
public relation exercise intended to pacify de- 
mands for a comprehensive test ban. Again, 
partial measures or a step-by-step approach is 
not in itself something wrong. It has certain 
psychological values in that it weakens the 
cnemy images and pressures for armaments ex- 
penditures. For these reasons such agreements 
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may sometimes be welcomed, but they become 
harmful if used systematically to halt or defeat 
pressures for comprehensive measures. 


20. The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. The 
weaknesses of the test ban accords had a de- 
structive impact on the 1968 Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. A com- 
prehensive agreement on nuclear non-prolifera- 
tion should first of all have tried to halt further 
nuclear weapon development aiming eventually 
at a complete elimination of nuclear arms. A 
minimum demand here was the prohibition of 
all nuclear weapon tests; this demand was raised 
again and again during the discussions preceding 
the NPT agreement, but it was rejected. The 
only concession made by the nuclear powers 
was to include in the treaty a commitment ‘to 
pursue negotiations in good faith on effective 
measures relating to cessation of the nuclear 
arms race at an early date and to nuclear dis- 
armament, and on a treaty in general and com- 
plete disarmament under strict international con- 
trol’ (Article VI). But this undertaking was 
again pushed aside. In fact, nuclear arsenals 
have quadrupled since the signing of the NPT. 
The actual message of the treaty was then inter- 
preted as being an effort by the nuclear powers 
to prevent the acquisition of nuclear arms by 
other nations, while they themselves continued 
to stockpile and perfect them. The built-in 
domination-dependency structure in this proposi- 
tion was one of the root-causes for the erosion 
of the NPT. Two nuclear, powers, China and 
France, did not sign the treaty; neither did such 
threshold states as Argentina, Brazil, India, Is- 
rael, Pakistan and South Africa. Some other 
threshold countries, including a number of states 
situated in latent conflict areas, have signed but 
not ratified the treaty. It is difficult to imagine 
how the treaty can be enforced without the 
nuclear powers first of all fulfilling the obliga- 
tion to seriously embark on nuclear disarma- 
ment. 


21. The Bacteriological Convention. The most 
recent example of the piecemeal approach in 
the series of multilateral disarmament -agree- 


ments is the 1972 Convention on the Prohibi- 
tion of the Development, Production and Stock- 
piling of Bacteriological (Biological) and Toxin 
Weapons, and their Destruction. To a certain 
extent, one may say that this agreement is an 
exception to the rule because it requires not 
only prohibition but also destruction of stocks. 
It goes further than the Geneva Protocol of 
1925 which provides for no-first-use of these 
weapons. But there is another basic flaw linked 
to this convention: on the insistence of the 
United States it separated bacteriological 
weapons from chemical weapons. During the 
protracted discussions that preceded the con- 
clusion of the Convention, many countries 
strongly demanded that these two weapons be 
treated jointly, as became a tradition in disarma- 
ment debates, and as was the case in the 1925 
Geneva Protocol. But, again, the outcome was 
a partial measure. The Convention was limited 
to biological weapons which were never used, 
while the problem of chemical weapons which 
were so devastatingly applied recently, and 
which pose a real threat to humanity, was left 
for further negotiations. Similar to the com- 
mitments in the partial nuclear test ban accords 
and the non-proliferation treaty concerning nu- 
clear disarmament, the bacteriological conven- 
tion includes a pledge concerning chemical 
weapons ‘to continue negotiations in good faith’ 
to achieve prohibition of these weapons (Article 
IX). The history of disarmament talks knows 
many commitments but none or few real dis- 
armament measures. 


22. SALT negotiations and agreements. In the 
process, as disarmament was being translated 
into arms control and reduced to partial mea- 
sures, the negotiations became monopolized de 
facto by the two superpowers, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, who sought to es- 
tablish a framework for joint guidance of the 
very race in armaments. Disarmament talks were 
geared to mutual adjustments and to the speci- 
fic political and military designs of the two 
powers. This was best reflected in the SALT 
negotiations and the resulting agreements. Their 
main feature was an effort to accommodate each 
other in questions of quantities on lines of up- 


ward parity, anyhow marked by immense over- 
kill capabilities, while channelling the race main- 
ly in the direction of improved qualities. An- 
other fundamental flaw was the implicit incite- 
ment for parallel armaments to third powers 
such as China and others. On the other hand, 
agreed SALT ceilings may potentially serve as 
a starting point for disarmament measures. SALT 
negotiations could ease the political atmosphere 
and favour the extension of détente. At the 
moment, two accords have been reached, both 
in 1972: the Treaty on the Limitation of Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Systems, and the Interim Agree- 
ment on Certain Measures with Respect to the 
Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms. Both 
these accords set limits to the numbers of stra- 
tegic weapons, on levels higher than actually 
deployed, but at the same time expressly 
permitted ‘modernization and replacement of 
ABM systems or their components’ (Article VII 
of the ABM treaty), and ‘modernization and re- 
placement of strategic offensive ballistic missiles 
and launchers’ (Article IV of the Interim Agree- 
ment). The Interim Agreement found further 
concretization in the November 1974 Vladi- 
vostok accord. This provided for a new ceiling 
on an aggregate number of strategic delivery 
vessels; it was set at 2,4V0 intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, submarine-launched missiles and 
heavy strategic bombers — the so-called triad 
mix — of which 1,320 may be armed with multi- 
ple warheads, the MIRVs. The ceiling was once 
more uplifted and it was noted particularly that 
no restrictions were imposed on the number 
of nuclear warheads in the MIRVed missiles. 
Yet a much wider field for quantitative nuclear 
armaments was left open by the fact that all 
tactical nuclear weapons, the bulk of the nuclear 
stockpile, remained outside the accord. However, 
the main flaw is in the quality of the weapons 
covered by the accord. As already agreed in the 
Interim Agreement, the parties remain free to 
modernize and replace their strategic nuclear 
stockpile. All efforts in this domain become 
‘permitted’ and ‘legal’. Chances and possibilities 
are boundless. No limits whatsoever could be 
set to the mix of modernization potentialities: 
from the missile’s throw weight to its manoeuvr- 
ability, from its speed and range to target ac- 
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curacy, from reliability to penetrability. The 
parties were given the green light for the next 
ten years to tailor their strategic inventories ac- 
cording to technological capabilities and the 
most sophisticated strategic doctrines. 


23. The bargaining chips dynamics. Vhe kind of 
negotiations based on piecemeal arms control as 
materialized in the SALT talks actually served 
to reinforce the dynamics of armaments. It help- 
ed to identify and stimulate armaments efforts 
in the militarily most advanced, promising and 
sensitive areas, as well as to establish ever new 
faits accompli on a higher level of armaments. 
The very drawn-out process of SALT negotia- 
tions lasting now for five years, and focussing 
on weapon modernization, served to impel the 
strategic arms race. There was a stimulus for 
quantitative improvements within the frame- 
work of initial accords and for armaments out- 
lets outside the agreements. Parallelly, from 
stage to stage ceilings of strategic missiles grew 
higher and higher, and the declared aim of pari- 
ty between the superpowers turned into creep- 
ing ‘upward parity’. There are grounds for be- 
lieving that many of the strategic weapons de- 
veloped and tested in recent years would not 
have seen the light of day were it not for the 
SALT negotiations. Indeed, some of these new 
arms were justified as tools to sustain the nego- 
tiating power — so-called ‘bargaining chips’ — 
in further talks. But, as experience has shown, 
weapons acquired in such circumstances were 
never renounced. Bargaining chips are never bar- 
gained away but become stepping-stones in 
further armaments. It is just in the nature of 
bargaining chips that effective arms programmes 
developed to impress the foe are quickly seized 
by the military in the camp that produced these 
weapons. The best example here are the much 
lauded MIRVs, which were developed originally 
to counter and penetrate the imagined sophistic- 
ated Soviet ABM systems. Though the build-up 
of ABMs was, for reasons of cost and techno- 
logy, later abandoned, as eventually inscribed 
in the ABM agreements, the MIRVs nevertheless 
survived and advanced even to the forefront of 
strategic weaponry. This points to another im- 
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portant phenomenon in contemporary disarma- 
ment negotiations, namely, that the pace of tech- 
nological innovations tends to outstrip the course 
of the talks, and to erode accords before they 
are even reached. With the focus on qualitative 
improvements, non-synchronized technological 
breakthroughs may have grave destabilizing ef- 
fects. Again and again we are reminded that dis- 
armament and arms control cannot make pro- 
gress unless we address ourselves seriously to 
the penetrating deleterious impact of military 
research and development. 


24. Deterrence theory. There is an air of aber- 
ration in the feverish development of lethal 
arms. Its fallacy is well reflected in the domi- 
nant theory of deterrence, meaning reliance on 
the threat of Mutual Assured Destruction in 
the case of war — the ‘MAD’ concept. One may, 
to begin with, point to the shallow nature of 
strategic thinking in general — a type of think- 
ing which tries to justify single steps in terms 
of broader strategy and the broader strategy in 
terms of the probability to win, without asking 
what this would precisely mean in terms of 
human, social, economic or political value, or 
why the enemy is an enemy, or what can be 
done to overcome the conflict. These ineptitudes 
and weaknesses of strategic thinking are magni- 
fied by the deterrence theory. There is some- 
thing deeply immoral and inhuman in the strateg- 
ic game which has reduced human beings to mere 
numbers, living population centres to targets, 
and overkill to mathematical coefficients. There 
is contempt for whatever civilization has pro- 
duced in first or second-strike scenarios. But 
there is also a paradoxical inner contradiction in 
the policy of deterrence, viz. that increasing per- 
fection of the means of warfare should pre- 
cisely prevent violence and war. The truth is, 
however, that attempts to prevent war through 
deterrence lead by necessity to its extensive pre- 
paration. The dynamics of deterrence oriented 
towards the strength of the foe tends to acceler- 
ate rather than to restrain the arms race. Peace 
and stabilitv, naturally, cannot be attained by 
threat policy. The calculation in terms of the 
worst possible case, and the propensity to over- 


perception, overreaction and overdesign gravitate 
to transform the preparation for war into a per- 
manent reality. The fact of the matter is that 
deterrence is based more on vague assumptions 
of political psychology than calculus and fore- 
sight. It is a theory open for hazardous and 
speculative ventures tending to take subjective 
assumptions for objective reality, self-centred 
and shortsighted. Departing from the assump- 
tion that leaders on both sides behave in a ra- 
tional way, deterrence essentially defines ration- 
ality in terms of the actors’ own cosmology with- 
out at times even being able to grasp the cosmo- 
logy of the enemy. In reality, then, there is a 
substantial element of randomness and chance in 
the working of deterrence, not accounting even 
for miscalculations and ill-judgements in times 
of crisis. Moreover, nuclear proliferation and the 
spread of nuclear weapons to many centres with 
a highly diversified degree of ‘rationality’ may 
play havoc with any deterrence calculations. 
More and more, the logical corollary seems to 
conform to the promise: an epilogue of Mutual 
Assured Destruction. 


IV. Horizons of change 


25. To reverse trends. Is there the possibility 
of reversing trends? Shall we take up the chal- 
lenge and bring armaments and weapon techno- 
logy under control before a point of no return 
is reached? We are certainly not doomed to fa- 
tality. But people seem to be to some extent 
resigned to the vicious spiralling circle of arma- 
ments driven by inner and outer forces which 
evade democratic control. A gencral malaise 
hangs over society. We seem to walk constantly 
on the edge of crisis, sometimes relieved by a 
good word of détente and conciliation, but more 
often reminded of our predicament by local 
wars, incidental mishaps, or high-level tension. 
However, as we become more conscious of the 
armaments dynamics, we realize that a dramatic 
change in direction is imperative. There seems 
to be an urgent need for some broad and con- 
certed international effort to revive the move- 
ment for disarmament, to restore to the concept 
of disarmament its real meaning and human 
goal, and to channel negotiations into effective 


action. It is an understatement to say that con- 
temporary international realities are not encour- 
aging. World public opinion has been lulled in- 
to passivity by cosmetics of disarmament nego- 
tiations and tunes of détente. Strongly felt anxie- 
ties from times when nuclear weapon testing 
was visible and perceptible were calmed, and 
the movement against the bomb was pacified. 
Then, a turn to technicalities in the arms con- 
trol talks made things unintelligible, and public 
interest in these talks markedly subsided. The 
grasp of the issues involved has receded. People 
have become largely confused and feel alienated 
from the diplomatic process. Some feel deceived. 
It is thus, to be sure, no easy undertaking to 
reverse the momentum. 


26. Public opinion. We are, of course, aware 
of the political and structural constraints, not 
of our making, which stand in the way of real 
disarmament. Perhaps some sort of systemic 
innovation, nationally and internationally, is 
needed to generate political will and clear the 
road for constructive action. No doubt political 
will and readiness to take risks for peace 
against the larger risks of war, are vital for 
progress towards a disarmed world. Armaments 
are not something independent and separate 
from politics; and disarmament would, first of 
all, require a radical change in political posture. 
But we know that political will in the centres 
of power is still very little, and there is no 
substitute for conscious socio-political pressures 
to try and activate this will. From this angle, 
our main conclusion would be the necessity to 
build up forces that could fulfil this task. In 
broad terms, these can be found mainly in an 
enlightened alert public opinion, made bold and 
operative. Instances in the past when public 
opinion has made an impact on developments 
are not lacking. One such example is its role in 
the institution of the partial nuclear test ban. 
Admittedly, loopholes in the accords helped to 
strip them of real value, and deceive the public. 
Nevertheless, general anxieties about the effects 
of nuclear tests in the atmosphere have prompt- 
ed governments into action. Greater alertness 
and better insight inte the details of negotiations 
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by the public might perhaps have led to better 
results. Many other examples can be cited: the 
input into disarmament talks by concerned scien- 
tists of the Pugwash conferences, the role of 
protest movements in halting chemical warfare 
in Vietnam, ete. Thus, it would be unwise and 
wrong to underestimate the power of public 
opinion. The problem is now to mobilize differ- 
ent segments of this opinion into a coordinated 
effort. An actor-oriented strategy might approach 
the issue from the point of view of different 
interests and the potential for action of various 
entities and sections of the society, nationally 
and internationally. Different tasks could be 
assigned, for instance, to scientists and engineers 
employed by military R&D, to workers in the 
armaments industry, to mothers of soldiers, to 
small nations endangered by the arms race, or 
to developing countries having a stake in the 
conversion of armaments for basic human needs. 
There should be almost no individual or group 
in society which could not perform a useful role. 
Armed with factual knowledge and well orga- 
nized, public opinion could be transformed into 
a material force able to decisively influence the 
course of disarmament negotiations. 


27. Institutionalization of public concern and 
action. Activation of public opinion requires an 
institutionalization of its power and place in the 
disarmament debate, negotiations and execution 
of agreements. One might strive towards a 
situation in which each individual citizen would 
have the right and the responsibility to receive 
adequate and reliable information on problems 
of armaments and disarmament, and therefore 
be in a position to respond to the issues involved. 
It would not be unreasonable to demand that 
a minimal percentage of defence budgets should 
be allocated for such purposes, including the 
development of centres of peace research and 
action. Two other recent proposals deserve spe- 
cial attention. The first, on the lines advanced 
by the senior Swedish disarmament negotiator, 
Mrs. Alva Myrdal, envisages the establishment 
of an independent, open UN agency to collect, 
collate and disseminate current information on 
the problems of armaments and disarmament; 
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to serve as a store- and clearing-house for new 
ideas in the field of arms control and disarma- 
ment; and progressively take over supervizing 
functions in the implementation of concluded 
agreements. The eventual aim would be to inter- 
nationalize the common fund of knowledge on 
questions of armaments and disarmament, and 
finaliy also to transfer to an international body 
the technical means, including observation satel- 
lites, to control and verify measures of arma- 
ment and disarmament. The agency could thus 
foster openness, debate and public involvement 
in the disarmament process. By enhancing mutual 
confidence it might change the very climate for 
disarmament negotiations. As a UN institution, 
the agency would naturally be subordinated to 
member governments. Yet it may gravitate and 
evolve to become representative of the concerns 
of international public opinion. Another pro- 
posal, many times repeated in different foras, but 
recently taken up again by the Nobel Peace 
Prize Winner Sedn McBride and the Internatio- 
nal Peace Bureau, calls for active representa- 
tion of non-governmental voluntary organizations 
concerned with general and complete disarma- 
ment at negotiation tables, specifically at a 
possible World Disarmament Conference. Such 
representation could act to counter-weigh the 
omnipresent pressures of political and military 
circles with vested interests in armaments. To be 
sure, international participation can only build 
on national public preoccupation and involve- 
ment in the struggle for disarmament. Both must 
go together, and must complement and support 
each other. 


28. Scope of disarmament dehate and negotia- 
tions. The history of disarmament negotiations 
abounds with proposals for arms control — curb- 
ing the arms race — and disarmament — real 
cutbacks of arsenals. As the aim of general and 
complete disarmament has crumbled and faded 
away, attention has turned to limited measures 
with the focus, according to circumstances, on 
different weapon systems, on geographical re- 
straints, on hardware and software, on quantita- 
tive and qualitative steps, on control and veri- 
fication, and, finally, on the very process of 


negotiations. Weapons of mass destruction, nu- 
clear arms and strategical delivery systems, have 
received the highest attention. Then there is 
concern about chemical and biological weapons 
but, astonishingly, little debate has centred on 
conventional weapons. Greater priority has been 
given to humanizing the laws of warfare and to 
measures aiming to ameliorate the political 
climate: some balanced reduction of forces in 
Europe, military thinning out of sensitive areas 
including proposals to establish nuclear-free 
zones, slight cutting of defence budgets, uni- 
lateral disarmament moves, and a variety of 
confidence-building measures as notifications of 
military manoeuvres, etc. Peace researchers and 
circles more concerned with real progress in 
the talks have emphasized the general need for 
democratization of the negotiations process and 
for greater openness, as well as for a return to 
the idea of comprehensive measures. Actor- 
oriented strategies have developed tending to in- 
volve in the disarmament efforts of circles other 
than the ruling establishments. In some smaller 
countries debate has been initiated on the pos- 
sible role and effectiveness of non-military de- 
fence. Broad as this agenda has been, the out- 
come of the debate and the negotiations have 
been more than disappointing. Results are 
meagre. 


29. Some conclusions. It is not the place here 
to enter into the merits of various proposals. 
However, the preceding analysis commands some 
general conclusions: 


(a) Taking into consideration the armaments 
dynamics, with the centre of gravity moving to 
‘self-sustained autistic forces of an internal nature, 
any strategy for disarmament would have to 
start at home. It would have to examine and 
identify, first of all, the internal forces sustain- 
ing armaments and blocking disarmament. A 
close look is needed into the military and the 
associated bureaucratic-industrial establishment. 
Their degree of independence or dependence on 
external forces would have to be defined and 
each country’s defence policy well analysed. 
Scenarios for alternative national security poli- 
cies, more defence-oriented and tending to re- 


duce violence and armaments, would have to 
be developed. Such a thorough study would 
seem to be a preliminary requirement for ef- 
fective action. 


(b) Because of the central and leading role 
played by the great powers in international arma- 
ments, and the grave threat to humanity posed by 
nuclear weapons, a movement for disarmament 
has to acquire global dimensions, keeping in 
sight the great powers controlling position, the 
centre-periphery dynamics, and the asymmetries 
in the international system caused by the arms 
race. International solidarity of forces struggling 
for disarmament is a paramount requirement. 
A global disarmament strategy would have to 
rely, as indicated above, on large sections of 
world public opinion, and on different stratas 
of society threatened directly and materially by 
the arms race. The general appeal has to be 
to basic human values, immediate economic 
interests, morals and ethics, and human survival. 
Considering the actual relations of forces, the 
struggle would have to be protracted, with a 
disarmed world only a very distant perspective. 


(c) As experience has shown, the piecemeal 
partial measure approach to disarmament has 
proved to be counterproductive. Instead of 
disarmament, we have proliferation of arms and 
an acceleration of the armaments dynamics. There 
is then a need to return to the concept of gener- 
al and complete disarmament, with possible 
fixed schedules, procedures, ways and means. Dis- 
armament talks should be oriented to comprehen- 
sive measures, to real limitations, real cutbacks of 
the arsenals and destructive capabilities, and real 
measures aimed at dismantling the war machine. 
It does not help just to change environments for 
emplacement and testing of weapons of mass 
destruction; it does not help to curb quantities 
without restricting qualities; it does not help to 
reduce manpower while leaving things open for 
compensation in technology; it does not help to 
divide peace geographically — to pacify conflict 
in one area while permitting its continuation 
in another, and so on. This is one of the funda- 
mental lessons of the recent disarmament negotia- 
tions, and also of previous history. Like water 
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in communicating vessels, armaments dynamics 
tends to balance losses in one area by gains in 
another. Any future disarmament move has 
thus to be judged by its overall results. Strateg- 
ies for disarmament have to be many-dimensional 
and round-about, taking into account the innate 
and intrinsic ties of armaments with politics, 
economy and technology. Partial disarmament 
moves may create self-delusion but more often 
thev are downright deception. 


(d) A most difficult but weighty problem is 
posed by military R&D. More than any other 
component element of the modern war machin- 
ery, military R&D serves to fuel the armaments 
dynamics. Because of its secretiveness and numer- 
ous ramifications, it is hard to detect and con- 
trol; and because of its pivotal role it may offer 
greatest resistance to disarmament measures. 
Yet limitation and reduction of military R&D 
is essential to almost any disarmament move, 
if it has to be effective. Comprehensiveness in 
disarmament would require practically always 
taking into account the role of military R&D. 
There is thus an urgent need to study different 
aspects of the problem. One promising approach 
may be the development of visions and calcula- 
tions focusing on potential benefits which may 
accrue from the conversion of military R&D to 
peaceful purposes. There is certainly much to 
gain from such a conversion. Another strategy 
may concentrate on the above-mentioned human 
and ethical appeal to scientists and engineers as 
well as young students to repudiate work for the 
military, at least in the refinement of weapons 
of mass destruction or other cruel arms. How- 
ever arduous the task, one cannot turn away 
from the urgent need to find solutions to this 
highly complex and tangled issue. 


(e) As far as the different weapon categories 
are concerned, the first priority has to go to 
nuclear arms. With the aim in view of arriving 
at complete prohibition of nuclear weapons and 
the destruction of all stocks, a series of im- 
mediate measures seems of pressing urgency: 


— conclusion of a comprehensive nuclear test 
ban treaty prohibiting all nuclear weapon 
testing; 
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— conclusion of an interim agreement on a 
no-first-use of nuclear weapons, to be fol- 
Jowed by a general outlawing of the use 
of nuclear arms in all circumstances; 

— concrete moves by the nuclear powers — 
parties to the Non-Proliferation Treaty - 
to implement Article VI of the treaty pro- 
viding for ‘effective measures relating to 
cessation of the nuclear arms race at an 
early date and to nuclear disarmament’; 
firm commitments by the United States and 
the Soviet Union to reduce their nuclear 
arsenals by significant amounts by a speci- 
fied date are essential; such commitments 
would certainly be in the best interests of 
détente; 

— parallel to the attention devoted to nuclear 
warheads, negotiations should be initiated 
to limit, reduce and eliminate their delivery 
means; a first step in this direction could 
be an understanding to gradually reduce 
field tests of ballistic missiles that can be 
monitored and controlled by non-intrusive 
modern technology; 

— within the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
effective measures should be taken to tight- 
en control of the transfer of nuclear materi- 
als, and to make technology for the peace- 
ful use of nuclear energy available to non- 
nuclear states. 


(f) Effective disarmament is not possible with- 
out the inclusion of conventional weapons. The 
mounting sophistication, cruelness and destruc- 
tiveness of these weapons poses an ever greater 
threat to international peace. According to reli- 
able data, since World War II some hundred 
wats have been fought, causing the deaths of 
more than ten million people in about sixty 
countries. A dozen military conflicts still con- 
tinued in 1974. The time is more than ripe 
to bring the fast developing production and 
refinement of conventional weapons under con- 
trol. Immediate prohibition should be sought 
particularly of such cruel weapons as anti-person- 
nel fragmentary bombs and land mines, high 
velocity projectiles of a dum-dum type, napalm 
and incendiary bombs. Of great urgency is the 
conclusion of a convention on the prohibition 


of development, production, stockpiling, and 
the destruction of chemical weapons, on the 
lines of the 1972 Bacteriological Convention. 


(g) Special attention has to be given to the 
problem of checking the world arms trade. Link- 
ed to general issues of armaments in the export- 
ing countries, arms transfers are highly resistant 
to restriction. Efforts in this field therefore re- 
quire resolution and persistency. As an initial 
step, one might seek to introduce a code govern- 
ing these transfers. This would then be followed 
by measures aiming to establish international 
control on sales and transfers of arms and am- 
munition. Public opinion in exporting countries 
could well try to impose restraints on such 
arms deals. 


(h) Of overriding importance for all activities 
aiming at disarmament is the limitation of as 
much as possible of the atmosphere of secrecy 
surrounding armaments, and the pressing for 
greater openness in information, debate and nego- 
tiations. Secrecy in armaments contributes not 
only to overreaction and to the fostering of 
armaments dynamics, but also adds to a general 
malfunction of society in many domains. Open- 
ness would decisively ease disarmament nego- 
tiations, aiding the solving of, among other 
things, many knotty problems of control and 
verification. Openness means democratization of 
the very disarmament process, broader knowledge 
and greater participation of public opinion. By 
making things transparent, openness could prove 
to be the most effective weapon against all 
vested interests in the armaments establishment. 


ee ae 


The discussion could be continued and parti- 
cular proposals elaborated. However, this is not 
our aim. Our aim is rather to take stock and 
draw attention to essentials. Two developmental 
features stand out clearly: the dangerous drift 
in the arms race, and the fact that contemporary 
armaments dynamics by far outstrips the pace 
of disarmament negotiations. Indeed, the mili- 
tary horizon has dramatically changed. There 
is no exaggeration, only shocking truth in the 
warning that mounting nuclear arsenals actually 


threaten the survival of mankind. The Bulletin 
of Atomic Scientists has recently moved the 
hand on its cover-clock to minutes before twelve. 
It is time to pause and reflect — to draw the 
right conclusions and think about effective 
action. 

May 1975 
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